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GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER 


By C. B. GALBREATH 


Grant, Sherman and Sheridan! This is the group 
of Civil War generals which is usually put forward as 
Ohio’s unrivalled contribution to leadership in the great 
struggle between the North and the South. These three 
have been honored with statues on the famous monu- 
ment, “Ohio’s Jewels,” at the northwest corner of the 
Capitol building of that State in Columbus. 

Grant and Sherman were each born in Ohio and re- 
ceived their appointment to cadetships from that State. 
Sheridan was born in Albany, New York, at least he so 
states in his Memoirs. When he was a mere child he 
came with his parents to Ohio. Later an Ohio Con- 
gressman appointed him as cadet to West Point. 

George Armstrong Custer was born at New Rumley, 
Harrison County, Ohio, December 5, 1839. New Rum- 
ley was a rural hamlet. Custer was a normal country 
lad. Like most boys he early manifested a military 
spirit. There is much truth in the statement that boys 
are born warriors. Martial music, the sound of the fife 
and the roll of the drum seem to have a fascinating ap- 
peal. Even in Quaker communities it has been noticed 
that the youthful eye brightens and the step quickens at 
the call of “the wild grand music of war.” 

Custer’s father belonged to a local militia company. 
At the age of four, we are told, the lad was dressed in 
uniform and accompanied his parent to parades and 
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Memorial to General George Armstrong Custer. Erected for the State of 
Ohio by the Ohio State Archzeological and Historical Society, 1931. 
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drilis. Advancing years developed his one supreme am- 
bition — to become a soldier. 

He was educated at a district school in New Rumley. 
Later he went to live with his half-sister Lydia, who had 
married a man by the name of Reed and had moved to 
Monroe, Michigan. Here he attended an academy and 
completed his education prior to his admission to West 
Point. For a time he taught school at Hopedale, Ohio, 
near New Rumley, at the low wages then prevailing in 
that part of Ohio, $26 a month. 

As a youth he was sober, industrious, and devoted to 
his parents, especially his mother to whom he was pas- 
sionately attached. He enjoyed good health, was strong, 
wiry and athletic. Intellectually he was alert and quick 
in mind and action. In order to accomplish his ambition 
he early planned to secure an appointment to West Point. 
Honorable John A. Bingham was then Congressman 
from the district in which Custer lived. Custer’s father 
was a Democrat. Bingham was a prominent member 
of the Republican party which had recently been or- 
ganized. Notwithstanding this difference, Custer ad- 
dressed a letter to Congressman Bingham requesting an 
appointment to the military school. In writing that he 
regretted that the appointment had already been prom- 
ised for the year, Bingham did not discourage the 
young man from seeking the appointment for the fol- 
lowing year. When he returned from Washington Cus- 
ter visited him in person and again applied. He was as- 
sured that he should receive the next appointment. 

At the age of seventeen he reached the West Point 
academy and began his military education. At West 
Point he passed, without any serious unpleasantness, the 
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hazing experiences that were then the portion of each 
newcomer. He had a head of abundant golden hair 
which he trained to grow down to the shoulders. This 
secured for him the nickname of “Fanny.” As they 
came to know him the golden locks did not indicate any 
femininity of character. 

At West Point he was not a good student. An ex- 
uberance of youthful spirits interfered with his studies. 
He was not ambitious to excel in the branches taught 
there. He was, of course, desirous to graduate at the 
military academy. That was necessary to the fulfill- 
ment of his ambition. Just enough study to accomplish 
this was evidently all that he cared to give. In speaking 
of this afterward he said: “My offenses against law 
and order were not great in enormity, but what they 
Jacked in magnitude they made up in number. The for- 
bidden locality of Benny Havens possessed stronger at- 
tractions than the study and demonstration of a prob- 
lem in Euclid.” 

The gathering clouds of war on the southern horizon 
stimulated the academy at West Point to unusual ac- 
tivity. Five years had been the time required for gradu- 
ation. It was now determined to graduate in the spring 
and summer of 1861 two classes. The first of these — 
the regular five-year class— was graduated in April 
and the second, Custer’s class, in June. 


In West Point Custer came into contact with young 
men from every state in the Union, including those 
from south of Mason and Dixon’s line, who were almost 
all in sympathy with the South and many of whom re- 
signed immediately after graduation and soon after- 
ward accepted positions in the Confederate army. 
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Soon after leaving West Point on July 18, 1861, 
Custer arrived in Washington and reported for duty 
with the United States army. Fortunately he was in- 
troduced by the Adjutant General to General Winfield 
Scott ,commander-in-chief of the American armies, who 
ordered that, in accordance with Custer’s request, he be 
sent to join his company on the front. 


In the addresses on the following pages will be found 
illuminating accounts of Custer’s major actions in the 
Civil War. He participated in the first great battle at 
Bull Run, which resulted in defeat for the Union cause, 
and in the last onslaught that resulted in disaster to the 
Confederate cause and the surrender of General Lee at 
Appomattox. Through it all he seemed to bear a charmed 
life. How he escaped with his life through many tu- 
multuous conflicts and emerged unscathed seemed almost 
a miracle. 

It appears that Custer before entering the army had 
not been even a moderate drinker. Like many other 
young men he seemed in a fair way to come under the 
influence of drink in the army. When he was ill he re- 
ceived a leave of absence and went to the home of his 
half-sister in Monroe. Of this experience his biographer 
states: 

“Heretofore Custer had been a strict abstainer from 
alcoholic drinks, but the army life was a great demor- 
alizer of young men. There was much hard drinking 
then and afterward. Custer had, unfortunately, learned 
to take stimulants, and one night, while at home, it was 
evident that he had taken too much. His half-sister, 
Mrs. Reed, who was almost a second mother to him, 
made him a teetotaler that night and ever after; and in 
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later years he performed the same service for some of 
his fellow-officers.”’ * 


Throughout his dramatic career and his rapid pro- 
motion for demonstrated merit, he seems to have held 
the unfailing good will of his superiors and the men who 
served under him. A graduate of West Point and a 
Second Lieutenant in the army at the age of twenty-two, 
he rose successively through all the grades to a Major- 
Generalship at the age of twenty-six. 


At the conclusion of his service in the Civil War he 
issued a farewell order to his division. In this he said: 


“During the past six months, although in most in- 
stances confronted by superior numbers, you have cap- 
tured from the enemy in open battle one hundred and 
eleven pieces of field artillery, sixty-five battle flags and 


upwards of ten thousand prisoners of war, including 
seven general officers. Within the past ten days, and 


included in the above, you have captured forty-six pieces 
of artillery and thirty-seven battle flags. You have never 
lost a gun, never lost a color, and have never been de- 
feated; and notwithstanding the numerous engagements 
in which you have borne a prominent part, including 
those memorable battles of Shenandoah, you have cap- 
tured every piece of artillery which the enemy has dared 
to open upon you.” . 

After the Civil War he was assigned to duty in 
Texas until mustered out of the volunteer service. He 
requested permission to accept the offer of Carvajal to 
the chief command of the Mexican cavalry against 
Maximilian; this request was not granted and he later 


*Dellenbaugh, F. S., George Armstrong Custer. 
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accepted a lieutenancy of the Seventh Cavalry, which he 
joined at Fort Riley, Kansas, in 1866. 

His service against the Indians on the western fron- 
tier is a part of the history of succeeding years. Always 
a soldier and obedient to the call of country he was not 
at times in full sympathy with the policy of the United 
States in dealing with the red men and the soldiers sent 
against them. He was annoyed by the peculation and 
graft of the agents of the general government who 
sought to make money in providing for the soldiers and 
the Indians on the reservations. This did not prevent 
him from bravely carrying out all commands to reduce 
the warlike Indians to submission when they took the 
war-path. As the world knows, he met his fate in bat- 
tle with the Sioux on the banks of the Little Big Horn 
in Montana. The Indians had assembled there in great 
force. The troops sent against them were a mere hand- 
ful. The Indians were not expecting an attack, but as 
soon as they became aware of the approach of Custer’s 
command, they hastily assumed a strong defensive po- 
sition in which their large force could fight to advantage. 
They were armed with repeating Winchester rifles, 
while the cavalrymen under Custer had only single-shot 
carbines. True to their custom in warfare the Indians 
formed a huge ambush into which even the wary Custer 
was drawn. Sitting Bull, who is often given the credit 
of this Indian victory, really had no active part init. He 
was away some distance from the scene of fighting. 
Chief Gall and Crazy Horse were the outstanding In- 
dian leaders. 


Custer’s biographer thus describes the final scene: 
“When Chief Gall gave the final signal, the immense 
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horde of warriors under Crazy Horse, who had so cun- 
ningly slipped up the ravine to Custer’s rear, fell upon 
the soldiers from that direction and the trap was com- 
plete. Now with their wild yells the Cheyennes, the 
Hunkpapas, the Blackfeet Sioux, the Minneconjous, the 
Oglalas, the Sans Arcs, and the Brules, all dashed 
swiftly and mercilessly upon the cavalry at bay, in an 
overwhelming charge from three different quarters, 
raining volleys from their repeating Winchesters. What 
if the brave soldiers did pour out their bullets as fast as 
their single-loading carbines, sometimes inoperative, 
would permit! Time and opportunity for defense were 
gone. They were enveloped as a whirlwind envelops a 
haystack. They might as well have been shooting into 
a tidal wave or a monsoon. The air was dark with 
smoke and dust; it was rent asunder by the multitudi- 
nous yells, shrieks, and whoops of the terrible foe surg- 
ing about like the cohorts of Satan. It was a cyclonic 
human storm. 

“In half an hour, or less, the fierce tempest had 
passed. All was over. Above the silent dead the sky 
spread calmly as if nothing appalling had happened. Not 
one of Custer’s devoted command escaped.” * 

Thus perished in his thirty-seventh year one of the 
most dashing, intrepid and fortunate cavalry leaders in 
the world’s history. From Bull Run to Appomattox the 
story of his life reads like a romance. He seemed “proof 
against peril and empowered with ubiquity.” A soldier 
in the first great battle of the Civil War and at Appo- 
mattox the “boy General” of the Union, bearing the 
white flag that proclaimed the surrender of General Lee! 


? Dellenbaugh, F. S., George Armstrong Custer. 
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In the years following the Civil War a soldier on the 
plains, ever obedient to his country’s call; riding like the 
warriors of legend into the red whirlwind of battle on 
the banks of the Little Big Horn and falling — but not 
in vain. Before sunset of the following day the mighty 
hosts of red warriors were scattered in flight and the 
last concerted battle of Indians against the whites in 
three centuries of warfare was at an end. 

In love as well as war he was triumphant. The part- 
ner of his married life still lives in serene age to tell his 
wonderful story and rejoice in his fame. There was 
something of Lochinvar and Galahad in this heroic soul. 

Monuments have been erected to General Custer on 
the site of his last battle on the bank of the Little Big 
Horn; at West Point where his remains were buried; at 
Monroe, Michigan, where he lived for a time with his 
half-sister; and at last at his birthplace, New Rumley, 
Harrison County, Ohio. His native state honors herself 
in this tribute. As the years roll by the generations to 
come in ever increasing numbers will find their way to 
this consecrated shrine. 


NOTES ON CUSTER MEMORIAL CELEBRATION 
ADDRESSES 

The address of the orator of the day, Colonel Ralph 
D. Cole, was listened to with rapt attention from the 
initial sentence to the last word of the peroration. Col- 
onel Cole is on all occasions an interesting speaker. The 
life and character of General Custer was a subject that 
had an especial appeal to him and called forth an address 
of high order. Its literary merit is evident in the printed 
form in which it appears on the following pages, The 
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charm and power of his eloquent delivery must be heard 
to be appreciated. The address was heartily applauded. 
Governor White was cordially welcomed as he 
reached the speakers’ stand. The large audience evi- 
dently appreciated his coming from Columbus to honor 
the occasion with a place on the program. His address 
was well received and at its conclusion cordially ap- 
plauded. It is printed in full on succeeding pages. 


MRS. MAY CUSTER ELMER BRINGS MESSAGE FROM 
MRS, CUSTER 


A number of relatives of General Custer were in at- 
tendance at the dedication of the Custer Memorial June 
22. Mrs. May Custer Elmer, a niece of General Custer, 
and her husband came from Brooklyn, New York. 
Great applause greeted Mrs. Elmer when she unveiled 
the fine statue of the General at the close of Colonel 
Cole’s dedicatory oration. She stated that Mrs. Custer, 
the General’s surviving widow, is in good health but was 
prevented from attending because of a crippled knee. 
She brought the following message from Mrs. Custer: 

“Shake hands with every one present. No one could 
have more love than I have for every man, woman and 
child assembled for these ceremonies.” 

Great applause greeted this message. 


COMMENT ON CUSTER CELEBRATION BY THE 
CADIZ REPUBLICAN 


The Cadiz Republican of June 30 carries the follow- 
ing comment on the inauguration of the Custer State 
Memorial Park: 

The Custer State Memorial Park was given the 
most auspicious start of any similar park in the State, 
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at New Rumley, last Wednesday, according to officials 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
of Columbus, and the crowd, conservatively estimated 
at seven thousand, from many parts of the country, en- 
tered with real enthusiasm into the program. 

Veterans who campaigned with Custer, others who 
knew him or went to school to him, descendants of Cus- 
ter or of those who were associated with him, officials 
of State and county, vendors of souvenirs and refresh- 
ments, soldiers and sheriff’s deputies, committee mem- 
bers, home-coming visitors, and a pickpocket or two, 
inade up the immense throng that swelled New Rumley’s 
population of 150 so that it overflowed into surrounding 
fields with hundreds of automobiles. 

There were many interesting sidelights to the dedi- 
cation, far too numerous to be taken in by one person. 
Recollections by the old veterans were told as relics were 
exhibited. Members of the Custer family were especially 
given attention. T'wenty-three Civil War veterans were 
given honor positions on the platform. Cameras snapped 
to record the historic event as an autograph collector se- 
cured signatures of the notables. Newspapers the coun- 
try over carried accounts of the event to the thousands 
who heard the program over the radio. And now the 
Park is ours to show and to enjoy in the years to come. 


HON. O. C. GRAY 

The State of Ohio in general and Harrison County 
in particular will be under lasting obligations to Hon. 
O. C. Gray who while Speaker of the Ohio House of 
Representatives in the Eighty-Eighth General Assem- 
bly introduced the bill making the Custer Memorial Park 
possible. The bill appropriated $15,000 for the purpose. 
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CUSTER, THE MAN OF ACTION 


ADDRESS BY COLONEL RALPH CoLe* 


Mr. Chairman, I‘ellow Citizens, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The character of a man is determined by the reaction 
of his natural endowments to the spirit of the age in 


CoLoNEL D. COoLe. 


which he lives. If he has the power “to breast the blows 
of circumstance,” the courage to accept the challenge 


* Delivered at New Rumley, Harrison County, Ohio, on the 22nd day 
of June, 1952, on the occasion of the dedication of a monument to the mem- 
ory of General George Armstrong Custer. 
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of his time, he rises to the mastery of himself, is able to 
meet and overcome all emergencies that beset the path- 
way of life, and to enjoy the lasting esteem of his fellow- 
men. 


General George Armstrong Custer had both the 
courage and power to challenge and conquer in every 
crisis; even his death removed the last barrier to national 
progress “as westward the course of civilization has 
taken its way.” This uncounted multitude of his coun- 
trymen assembled, after the lapse of two generations, to 
dedicate this monument to his memory, is proof of his 
exalted place among American immortals. 


Character of General Custer 


General Custer lived in a time of tragic conflict, 
when elemental human forces were engaged in a mortal 
struggle to achieve a new and nobler estate, when com- 
promise had lost its power to pacify, when the coolness 
of deliberation had changed to the heat of passion, and 
the scene was transferred from the forum of debate to 
the arena of war. This was an age of action. But these 
circumstances alone cannot account for the qualities of 
his character nor the brilliancy of his achievements. The 
career of General Custer is the unmistakable mark of a 
man of destiny, endowed with the genius of heroic 
action, living in an age of “irrepressible conflict.” 
Among his many sterling qualities the genius of action, 
fearless, bold, amazing action, stands forth as his chief 
characteristic, luminous as the sun, dominant and 
supreme. 


These traits of character—courage and power—the 
primary elements of a life of action, were revealed in 
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early youth. As a junior member of the local militia, 
young Custer studied in the school of the soldier and un- 
der the instructions of his father learned the manual of 
arms and executed the orders with commendable skill. 
Like other boys of the pioneer period, he attended school 


Left to right—Colonel Ralph D. Cole, Mrs. Mary Custer Elmer, and 
Governor George White. 


in winter and ran errands and did chores for his parents 
in the summer. Until his sixteenth year he lived the life 
that was typical of a normal American boy. The celerity 
of his intellectual development is shown by the fact that 
he qualified as a teacher at that early age, but his rest- 
less spirit could not be content in the cloistered retreat of 
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student or teacher. The urge of destiny, impelling, con- 
trolling, directing, was upon him. 


Cadet at West Point 


War clouds hung on the horizon and he must pre- 
pare to meet the coming storm. He appealed to his con- 
gressman, the Hon. John A. Bingham, for an appoint- 
ment to West Point. Though of different political faith, 
the personal appeal was sustained with such sincerity of 
purpose that his application was approved and he entered 
the military academy at the age of seventeen. In later 
life, in commenting on his record at the academy, he 
said, ‘““There was little to excite the emulation of future 
students.” He stood at the foot of his class, but let not 
the indolent seek solace from his example. His stand- 
ing as a student was not the result of idleness, but of 
excessive energy, the boundless love of life and action 
that chafed under the curb of discipline. As the gallant 
steed that needs its head with unchecked rein to win 
the race, so the genius of General Custer demanded free- 
dom of action to unfold its magic power. He knew that 
success in life depended upon the acquisition of useful 
knowledge and the ability to apply it in practical affairs. 
Napoleons are not made at school. Schools are neces- 
sary to store the mind with knowledge and harmonize 
mental processes with the laws of logic; but men of 
action know that it is “in the flaming forge of human 
experience our fortunes must be wrought.” Genius is a 
law unto itself in the fulfillment of its destiny. The 
talents of General Custer demanded the freedom of the 
field and not the chamber of scholastic leisure in their de- 
velopment. But he did learn the fundamentals of mili- 
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tary science and tactics and thus equipped, faced a war- 
ring world. 


Custer in the Civil War 


The life of General Custer is identified with and a 
part of two great epochs in the annals of the Republic; 
the Civil War for the preservation of the Union and the 
Indian wars on the western plains to make possible its 
expansion into a continental empire. Fortune smiles on 
the man equipped for his appointed task and fate paves 
the way for great leaders of men. Three days after 
leaving the quietude of the campus, he was fighting amid 
the thunders of Bull Run. He learned the lesson of 
Bull Run—is it still the unlearned lesson of our national 
life?—the necessity of preparedness. On the altar of 
unpreparedness the flower of American boyhood has 
been sacrificed in all our wars. 


The debacle at Bull Run resulted in the relief of 
General Scott and the appointment of General George 
B. McClellan as Commander-in-Chief of the Union 
forces. He proceeded to organize, equip, and train an 
army that could stand the shock of battle, and then 
entered upon the peninsular campaign in Virginia. In 
recognition of meritorious service Lieutenant Custer 
was assigned to a position on the staff of General Mc- 
Clellan and promoted to the rank of Captain. His 
great ability as a military leader began to unfold. His 
exploits in this offensive were distinguished for personal 
bravery and tactical skill. He captured the first Con- 
federate flag taken by the army of the Potomac. Fear- 
less himself, he inspired his command with his own in- 
vincible spirit. General McClellan was relieved of the 
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command in the fall of 1862 and Captain Custer was 
assigned to the Fifth United States Cavalry. 


During a short interval of inactivity, he went to his 
home in Monroe, Michigan, on furlough and met his 
fate. For the only time in his illustrious life, he sur- 
rendered. He surrendered to the captivating charms of 
Miss Elizabeth Bacon, the daughter of Judge Bacon of 
that city. Czsar said, “I came, I saw, I conquered.” © 
Custer could paraphrase, “I came, I saw, she con- 
quered.”’ 


There was formidable opposition from the bulwarks 
of parentalism, but Captain Custer was a skillful tac- 
tician. He turned to the arena of war, engaged in 
severe fighting, distinguished himself in a number of 
notable battles and so impressed himself on General 
Pleasonton, his superior officer, that he soon returned to 
Monroe armed with the commission of a Brigadier Gen- 
eral, signed by Abraham Lincoln. Later, Custer re- 
turned and Miss Bacon became the guiding star of his 
career until the closing scene on the Little Big Horn. 
Her devotion to General Custer is one of the golden 
memories of that tragic time. She remained with him 
in camp and on battlefield, whenever it was possible, en- 
during hardships of this association not only in the Civil 
War but on the western plains. One writer declares 
that “Finding him good, she left him perfect and her 
sweet and gracious influence can be traced in all his 
after life.” Mrs. Custer herself says, “It was a sudden 
plunge into a life of vicissitude and danger, and I 
hardly remember during the twelve years that followed 
when I was not in fear of some immediate peril that 
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threatened.” Ohio is erecting this monument to General 
Custer. At the same time let us pay tribute of love and 
honor to the noble woman still living, and listening in 
on this program in New York City, who was the solace 
and inspiration of his dauntless spirit. 

On June 29, 1863, President Lincoln commissioned 
Custer, at the age of twenty-three, Brigadier-General in 
command of the Michigan Cavalry, and three days later 
he led his troops to the battlefield of Gettysburg. 


Battle of Gettysburg 

Encouraged by the futility of McClellan’s peninsu- 
lar campaign and elated by victories at Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville, General Robert E. Lee, with the 
audacity of a conqueror, prepared for the invasion of 
the North. With an army of eighty thousand men, the 
pride of a proud and puissant people, he was sweeping 
north, to dictate terms of peace in Philadelphia or New 
York. The remorseless tread of his triumphant army 
struck terror to the heart of the Union. General George 
Gordon Meade, assigned to the army of the Potomac, on 
the 27th day of June, prepared to strike the line of ad- 
vance at Gettysburg and Lee accepted the gauge of 
battle. On the first day of July, General Custer was 
dispatched to assist Kilpatrick in repelling an assault of 
Wade Hampton’s division of cavalry. General Custer 
appeared on the battlefield in the afternoon of July 2nd 
and was stationed on the extreme right wing of the 
Union line to guard against flank movements of the 
enemy. Charges and countercharges were waged inces- 
santly with Jeb Stuart and other great Confederate 
cavalry leaders until the afternoon of July 3rd, when 
the final assault was made. Four fresh regiments of 
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Confederate cavalry appeared on the field. Custer had 
but one regiment in reserve. Taking personal command 
he led the charge. Although outnumbered five to one 
he routed the enemy and drove them from the field, as 
the curtains of night closed down on the greatest drama 
of battle in the history of America. The next day, July 
4th, Lee retired and began his retreat back to Virginia. 


In the battle of Gettysburg the fate of the Union 
trembled in the balance. While the victory was not im- 
mediately decisive its ultimate effect settled the issue in 
favor of the Union. The fourth of July, 18603! What 
a day of our history! Grant victorious at Vicksburg; 
Lee defeated at Gettysburg. That day sealed the doom 
of the South as an independent power and the relentless 
waves of secession that beat against the very base of 
the Republic rolled back to the land of their birth, never 
to rise again. While General Meade was victor, he was 
too stunned to press his advantage by a sustained pur- 
suit, but the dauntless Custer hung on the trail of the 
retreating army, capturing many prisoners and taking 
great stores of supplies. With four companies of men 
he captured an entire brigade of the enemy. 


General Custer, in commenting on the conduct of his 
command, said of his last engagement at Gettysburg, “I 
challenge the annals of warfare to produce a more bril- 
liant charge.” 

In the spring of 1864 Grant was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General and placed in the command 


of the Union armies. Leaving General Sherman in com- 
mand of the armies of the West, General Thomas in 


command of the armies of Tennessee, he took personal 
command of the army of the Potomac and began his re- 
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morseless pursuit of Lee in Virginia. The cavalry was 
organized as an independent army and General Philip 
Sheridan placed in command. General Custer was as- 
signed to the army of General Sheridan. This army of 
cavalry cooperated with General Grant, subject to his 
orders in his great campaign of 1864 in the Wilderness 
and Cold Harbor and fought their way to the very gates 
of Richmond. Grant found it necessary to close the 
Shenandoah Valley, the mountain protected avenue of 
approach to the city of Washington. He dispatched the 
cavalry under General Sheridan to perform this duty. 
General Early, the great cavalry commander of the 
South, was in command of the Confederate army in this 
sector. In September of 1864, the Union army, led by 
General Custer in person, attacked the Confederate 
forces at Opequan and Winchester, driving them as far 
as the city of Staunton, Virginia. Then Sheridan re- 
tired the army to Cedar Creek and was called to Wash- 
ington on a special mission. 

On October 19th, General Early attacked the Union 
army in the early hours of the morning, a complete sur- 
prise, resulting in utter confusion of the Union forces 
at the point of attack. General Sheridan had spent the 
night at Winchester. He heard the cannonading and 


made the famous ride, immortalized by Thomas 
Buchanan Read: 


“Up from the South at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away.” 
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When Sheridan arrived on the field of battle, he 
found a part of the army in retreat. He gave the com- 
mand, “Turn, boys. Turn. We are going back.” But 
he found Custer with his command in battle formation, 
ready for action. Sheridan gave the command, “Go in, 
Custer!” “And he whose coming was the whirlwind 
when he swept the battle plain” went in. No power 
could stay the tide of his impetuous assault. The battle 
raged during the afternoon, but nightfall found the 
enemy in full retreat. When Custer came out, the valley 
had been swept clear of opposition. The gateway to the 
north had been locked and the stage set for the final 
scenes of the Civil War. 

General Grant’s remorseless hammering at Lee re- 
sulted in the surrender of Petersburg, the evacuation of 
Richmond, Lee’s army in full retreat, Grant in pursuit 
with Sheridan and Custer to cut off the retreat. 
Sheridan stopped Lee on his way to Burkesville for 
rations. Lee turned towards Appomattox for his sup- 
plies, and found Custer in his way. The mighty leader 
of the chivalric sons of the South found himself sur- 
rounded by an impenetrable wall of steel. [*urther sac- 
rifice was in vain. He dispatched the flag of truce to 
the Union forces and General Custer received the flag. 


In the action of Sailor’s Creek in the final scenes of 
the war, when the tide of battle was at a standstill, 
Sheridan exclaimed, “I wish old Custer were here; he 
would have been into the enemy train before this time!” 
“Old Custer!’ What a tribute of endearment from his 
great commander Sheridan, many years his senior. “Old 
Custer!” Young in spirit as eternal youth, ancient in 
wisdom as the everlasting hills, dazzling in achievements 
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as the noonday sun was the Boy-General of the Union 
armies at the age of twenty-five. A boy in years he was, 
but in ability and fame as a cavalry commander he stood 
with Sheridan, immortal. 

Then came the surrender of Lee at Appomattox and 
the table upon which the peace pact was signed by Grant 
and Lee was presented to Mrs. Custer and is still one of 
her most sacred possessions. General Philip Sheridan 
made the presentation, in words of glowing tribute to 
the great field marshal, with whom he had fought dur- 
ing the last year of the war. He said he knew of “No 
person more instrumental in bringing about this most 
desirable event than her own gallant husband.” 

In the review of the Grand Army of the Republic in 
Washington, General Custer received a mighty ovation 
from soldier and citizen alike, as he rode down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The undying affection of his comrades 
was manifested in the hour of separation. Veterans 
that had stood like statues of steel and stemmed the 
onset of the enemy or plunged at his command into the 
burning caldron of battle were swayed with a storm of 
emotion, and tears of pride, love and gratitude, marked 
the closing scene of his service in the Civil War. 

Custer was born on this spot in New Rumley, Har- 
rison County, Ohio, on the 5th day of December, 1839. 
This heroic statue marks the place of his birth. It has 
been erected by the great State that sheltered his child- 
hood, and it shall stand throughout the ages as Ohio’s 
majestic tribute to her honored dead. Ohio! “Queenly 
thou art, with glory on thy brow as a diadem.”’ In that 
crown of honor jewels shine of fadeless luster. Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Custer, McPherson, Ohioans all. 
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What a contribution of military leadership to the nation 
in the supreme crisis of our national life! 


Indian Wars 


The close of the Civil War marked the beginning of 
a new era in the history of America. The stability of 
the government re-established and the question of 
Federal sovereignty settled, the liberated energies of the 
people began the building of the mighty empire of the 
West. The tides of immigration that had been tem- 
porarily stayed by the stern demands of war were now 
renewed. The thrill of adventure, the hope of a new 
home, of opportunity and advancement impelled multi- 
tudes of sturdy men and women to challenge the hazards 
of frontier settlement. The Rocky Mountains loomed 
with irresistible fascination above the plains—the golden 
gates of the sunset sea, the ultimate goal. But obstacles 
arose more ominous than oceans, more dangerous than 
deserts, more menacing than mountains, the red race of 
America, the Indians of the Great Plains. 

The moral question involved in the dispossession of 
the Indians, I leave to the judgment and conscience of 
the generation charged with that responsibility. The 
determination of governmental policy on questions of 
peace and war is with statesmen and not soldiers. A 
soldier obeys the commands of his country. The govern- 
ment had determined upon a policy of expanding the 
frontier to the Pacific coast; the allotment of territory 
to the Indian tribes upon which they might live and aban- 
don their migratory customs of the past. The great 
Indian tribes of the Plains rejected this policy and re- 
sisted by force of arms the advance of the whites. 
Depredations of the most brutal character were com- 
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mitted from which offense the white man was not 
wholly free. 


Services in the West 


In 1866 General Custer was ordered by the govern- 
ment to Fort Riley, Kansas, to prepare for the defense 
of the homesteaders and the men engaged in the con- 
struction of continental railways. 

General Custer inaugurated a policy of conciliation. 
He held conference with the chiefs of many of the In- 
dian tribes south of the Arkansas River and prevailed 
upon them to accept their allotment of lands without 
resorting to military force. Sometimes it became neces- 
sary to capture the chiefs of the tribes and hold them as 
hostages until their followers consented to abide by the 
decree of the government. In the pacification of the In- 
dian in the southwest there was only one serious conflict 
with them. This occurred at Wichita in 1868, in which 
he surprised and captured many of the warriors of the 
Cheyenne tribe. The orders to the troops were to fight 
the warriors only, but some of the Indian women par- 
ticipated in the fray and were killed. General Custer 
never resorted to harsher measures than were necessary 
to carry out his orders in the execution of the policy of 
the government. From 1865 to 1876 he protected the 
frontier, engaged in skirmishes with the Indians, en- 
during indescribable hardships, but never failing in the 
end to accomplish his ultimate purpose. It is impossible 
to recount the multitude of hazardous experiences dur- 
ing these troublous years. It was a continuous battle, 
not only with the hostile Indians but with the elements 
of nature, the bitter cold of winter and the intense heat 
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of summer, accompanied with hardships and sufferings 
that only a constitution of iron could endure. 

Having pacified the Indians in the southwest and 
established them on their allotted reservations, he was 
dispatched to the northwest, where the great tribes of 
the Sioux nation had mobilized to resist the further ad- 
vancement of the white men in both railway construction 
and permanent settlements. 


I shall not recount the tragic details of Custer’s Last 
Stand. It was seared on the heart and burned in the 
brain of the nation; but now mellowed by the flight of 
time, let it so remain. I shall give simply an outline of 
the movements that led up to the climax and collapse 
of the Indian Wars and the exit of the mighty spirit 
that conquered even in death. The eight tribes of the 
powerful Sioux nation had mobilized their warriors 
somewhere beyond the Black Hills. A campaign was 
organized to discover their location and either compel 
their surrender or disperse them by force. General 
Terry prepared the plans of campaign. Three divisions 
were to proceed from different points and converge on 
the Little Big Horn in western Montana. General Terry, 
with Custer’s Seventh Cavalry was to proceed west from 
Fort Lincoln, General Gibbon to come east from Fort 
Ellis and Crook north from Fort Fetterman. The entire 
army numbered about 2700 men. Crook with 1300 men 
was defeated on the Rose Bud River by the Sioux under 
command of Crazy Horse, on June 17th. Terry, Gibbon 
and Custer met as planned, and dispatched scouting 
parties to locate the Indians. The scouts reported that 
the Indians were probably on the Little Big Horn. The 
three detachments thereupon took different routes to 
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meet on that river. Custer’s orders from his commander, 
General Terry, were if he found the enemy to use his 
own judgment as to attack. He found the Sioux camped 
on the west bank of the Little Big Horn. On the even- 
ing of the 24th day of June, 1876, General Custer dis- 
covered the exact location of the Indians and resolved 
upon an attack the next morning. His regiment ad- 
vanced in three detachments. One detachment of 150 
men under Major Reno was to proceed to the south, ford 
the river and make a surprise attack upon the camp. 
General Custer was to advance, ford the river at the 
north end of the camp where a majority of the Indian 
warriors were stationed, after Reno had thrown the 
enemy into confusion. While the Indians knew of the 
approach of General Custer with his detachment, Reno’s 
advance was protected by hills and ravines. While 
Major Reno surprised the enemy and threw a portion of 
the camp into confusion, the enemy warriors rallied and 
Reno’s movements were unsuccessful. This left prac- 
tically the entire force of Indians, estimated at three to 
four thousand men, free to attack Custer. The river 
was fordable at this point. The Indian force crossed 
over and under the shelter of hills and ravines, com- 
pletely surrounded General Custer and his command. 

No witness survived to tell the story of Custer’s Last 
Stand. Only the imagination can portray the heroic 
struggle of the Seventh Cavalry and its great com- 
mander to stem the irresistible tide of death, but we do 
know that he died as he lived, fighting with the power 
and courage of an unconquerable spirit. 

It has been charged that he was reckless of his own 
safety and that of his comrades. Custer’s quick and 
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flashing assault may seem reckless for what appeared to 
be lack of preparation and planning. Genius divines 
rather than deliberates; reason reckons with facts; in- 
tuition sees truth before logic begins; action with Custer 
followed thought as the thunder’s roar the lightning’s 
flash. Bold action may seem reckless to the cautious, 
and yet be the very secret and means of the greatest 
safety. Was it recklessness in the battle of Gettysburg 
to charge four renowned regiments of veteran cavalry 
with one? On the contrary it was the only plan that 
meant safety for his men and victory for his cause. Was 
it recklessness when he attacked and captured a brigade 
of Lee’s great army with one battalion of his own? It 
may seem so to less dashing leaders, but to him, it was 
life, natural as storm or cataract; the method of the 
genius of action, that won countless victories, and lost 
but one. 


The character of man is not measured by a single 
act but by the sum of his deeds. The Maker measures 
human worth. The method of great Custer may have 
cost his life and that of his comrades June 25, 1876, on 
the Little Big Horn; but sleep in peace, mighty man of 
action, for it saved countless thousands in the brilliant 
course of your military service and adorned your coun- 
try’s flag with imperishable honors. 

Devotion to country, discharge of duty were the 
overpowering motives that guided his great career. His 
life was consecrated to the service of the Republic and 
he fell fighting its battles on the frontier of civilization. 


The institutions for which he lived and died must 
live. They are ours to use, ours to enjoy, but they are 
also ours to preserve. If they become warped from their 
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original design, they are ours to restore to their pristine 
form and purpose. This rich inheritance of freedom 
and opportunity came to us free and unincumbered from 
the hands of our ancestors. It is not ours to mort- 
gage with burdens, which neither this nor future genera- 
tions can endure. 

It is ours to defend. “This government of the 
people, by the people and for the people shall not 
perish.” It shall not be wrecked on the rocks of mili- 
tarism, nor its strength sapped and power destroyed by 
the puerility of pacifism. Dictators shall not seize the 
scepter of authority, nor anarchy tear down the safe- 
guards of law, but it shall stand as the guardian of 
liberty under law, with the courage and power of Custer- 
like action to sustain it. 

These institutions are ours to use, to enjoy, to pre- 
serve and defend, but most sacred duty of all, “a 
voice from out the past admonishes, a voice from out 
the future petitions us” to hold sacred that trust and to 
transmit these institutions to the oncoming generations 
robed in all their original splendor and radiant with the 
light of eternal truth. 


- 
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GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER 


BY GOVERNOR GEORGE WHITE* 


On December 5th, 1839, the people of New Rumley 
were extending their neighborly congratulations upon 
the birth of a boy. Today, after the lapse of nearly a 
hundred years, the people of Ohio are extending to the 
village of New Rumley their congratulations upon the 
same event; and the nation honors Ohio as the birth- 
place of George Armstrong Custer, a national hero. 

In the unveiling of this splendid statue, the State of 
his nativity pays a deserved, although, perhaps, a be- 
lated tribute to a military figure whose record is unique. 
A general at the age of twenty-four, his impetuous gen- 
ius had already earned for him the confidence of his 
superiors in rank; and at twenty-six, when the Civil War 
came to a close, he ranked in the esteem of the army, and 
in popularity throughout the country, among the tower- 
ing figures of that terrible conflict. He stands in history 
against no background of mediocrity. His companions 
in arms were Sheridan and Sherman, McClellan, Meade, 
and Grant. His opponents were Jeb Stuart and Jubal 
Early and Robert E. Lee. Yet in this company his name 
shines forth upon the scroll of time and gathers lustre 
with every passing year. 

Men, even heroes, are the products of their heredity 
and of their environment. In honoring Custer, we also 
pay our tribute to the people of this community. They 
too are descendants of the pioneer stock and have lived 
among the everlasting hills of Harrison County. Who 


* Address delivered at dedication of the Custer monument, New Rum- 
ley, Ohio, June 22, 1932. 
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can say whether there may be here today another lad 
destined equally to bring honor to his birth-place in the 
service of his country? 

Custer’s success did not come to him by chance. It 
was the product of effort. As, in imagination, we see 
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him working on the farm, teaching school, preparing 
himself for entrance to West Point, we think of the 
words of Lincoln: “I will labor and prepare myself, 
and one day, my chance will come.” Custer’s chance 
came and it found him prepared. He met opportunity 
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with confidence and grasped it with a firm, sure hand. 
Our history might have been different had he failed. 

Until the day of his death, failure was a word which 
Custer never knew. Almost immediately upon his en- 
tering the Union army his impetuous daring brought 
him to the attention of General McClellan who assigned 
him to staff duty. Earning promotion after promotion 
by outstanding gallantry and merit, he became an in- 
dispensable part of the now famous cavalry arm of the 
service whose development marked a new stage in mil- 
itary practice throughout the world. But while he 
helped to develop a new system, he always remained an 
individual. His talents required room for individual ac- 
tion and his superiors soon learned to trust him to his 
own resources. A bold daring to seize the chances, 
which a quick intelligence perceived, characterized his 
career throughout a life of fighting. His yellow hair 
streaming in the wind became to his comrades an ori- 
flamme and to his enemies, a portent of consternation. He 
bore, as it seemed, a charmed life, and his success ap- 
peared an augury of fate. His life was a living example 
of the extent to which a dynamic and contagious per- 
sonality can affect the conduct of a multitude. Truly, 
he was of the stuff of which heroes are made. 


This son of Ohio is dead; and for many years his 
body has slept in its native soil. But his body lives on 
and his memory is immortal in the hearts and the minds 
of his countrymen. He played his manly part in the 
stirring life of his generation and his example will affect 
the lives of countless persons in generations yet to come. 
We do well to erect this monument to his memory. It 
will become a shrine to which the feet of thousands will 
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wend their way. But Custer’s enduring monument is 
more than a thing of bronze. It stands in no particular 
spot in Ohio. It lives in the lives of his admirers, It 
permeates the thought of Americans everywhere. Wher- 
ever men love courage and honor and high-souled de- 
votion to duty, there you will find his monument. He 
has left a heritage in which we all may share. 

The mighty conflict between the states has long been 
stilled. The bitter feelings it engendered have been 
soothed in a growing spirit of harmony between the 
North and the Scuth. Grandsons of the boys in blue 
have fought side by side with the grandsons of the boys 
in gray in another, and still a mightier, conflict beyond 
the seas. Together, under one flag, tiie various sections 
of our country have gone forward to the accomplish- 
ment of a national destiny undreamed of in Custer’s day. 
Together, under the same flag, we now face peace-time 
problems commensurate in their magnitude with those 
of war. 

By the loyal and united effort of our people, we have 
met and solved our military problems. Only by loyal 
and united effort can we hope to win through the difficul- 
ties which confront us now in peace. 

May we not, in this time of stress, draw inspiration 
from the man whose memory we honor here today? 
Youthful always, the love of life was strong within him. 
Yet in the hour of his country’s need he counted not 
himself but placed his country’s need beyond his love of 
life. In this spirit a brave and united people can con- 
quer every fate. I have an abiding faith that America 
will conquer hers. 


: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AT THE 
GREAT BEND OF THE OHIO RIVER 


GUY-HAROLD SMITH 


There is a tradition that George Washington took a 
short cut across the Great Bend of the Ohio River in the 
autumn of 1770 when he made his journey to the Ka- 
nawha River. Since Washington went down stream as 
far as the Kanawha he had to cover that section known 
as the Great Bend both on the down stream journey and 
on his return. It is only logical that he might want to 
hasten his journey by cutting across the sharp bends of 
the river, and besides, this would have given him an ex- 
cellent opportunity to examine the adjacent lands. It 
must be remembered that Washington carried provi- 
sions and camping equipment in a large canoe, and if 
he did save distance by taking these short cuts he prob- 
ably had to wait for the canoe when he again reached 
the river. 

In his journal Washington very commonly writes 
of the bottoms which he examined on his river journey. 
It would be easy to assume that the land within the bends 
of the river might be designated as necks. Wherever 
the river doubles sharply back it cuts against the hills on 
the outer portion of the curve leaving a flat flood plain 
and terrace within the bend. These certainly are choice 
areas of land but when Washington used the expression 
“neck of land” he was referring, perhaps, to the narrow 
strips of low land along the river, or certainly, to the 
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areas within the larger bends of the river. On the first 
day of his down stream journey, October 20, 1770, he 
observed that the river swung across the valley to flow 
first on one side and then on the other. On this day he 
wrote: 


“We passd several large Island[s] which appeard 
to [be] very good, as the bottoms also did on each side 
of the River, alternatly; the Hills on one side being op- 
posite to the bottoms on the other, which seem generally 
to be abt. 3 and 4 hundred yards wide, and so vice 
versa.” 

On Thursday, October 25, he observed that there 
was little “. . . alteration in the general face of the 
Country, except that the bottoms seemd to be getting a 
little longer and wider, as the Bends of the River grew 
larger.” It is evident from this that he had noticed not 
only the character of the bottom lands but the nature of 
the bends of the river. 


That Washington took a short cut across the Great 
Bend is so firmly fixed in the minds of some of the peo- 
ple along the Ohio River that it seems almost a sacrilege 
to question the strong tradition. Only recently in an 
article by Showalter’ an insert map shows Washington’s 
principal journeys. On this map is shown a short cut 
across the Great Bend, or the Big Bend as it is some- 
times called. 


Recently Myers,’ after the present writer had com- 
municated with him pointing out that Washington did 


* William Joseph Showalter, “The Travels of George Washington.” 
The National Geographic Magazine, Vol. 61, 1932. pp. 1-63. See insert map. 

* Clifford R. Myers, “Story of Washington at Great Bend is Denied,” 
The Charleston Gazette, May 1, 1932, Sec. 3, p. 5. : 
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not cross the Great Bend, wrote a brief newspaper article 
calling attention to the inaccuracy of this tradition. 

Washington’s camp site of Sunday, Oct. 28, is un- 
certain but it probably was not far from a location a few 
miles above where Shade River enters from the Ohio 
Side.* In connection with the present problem this lo- 
cation is not significant except to establish the fact that 
on the next day October 29, Washington and his party 
progressed down siream toward the Big Bend. Many 
features were mentioned by Washington in his journal 
but not all can be identified. His entry in respect to the 
Big Bend makes it possible to trace with reasonable ac- 
curacy his course down stream, for as he noted the char- 
acter of the land he mentions tributaries which enter the 
stream. Of one of these he writes, “At the Mouth of 
this Ck. which is 3 or 4 Miles above two Islands (at the 
lower end of the last is a rapid, and the Point of the 
Bend) is the Wariors Path to the Cherokee Country ; 
for two Miles and a half below this the River Runs a 
No. Et. Course, and finishes what they call the Great 
Bent. Two Miles and a half below this again we In- 
campd.”’ 

The above entry for Monday, October 29, indicates 
that Washington and his party camped five miles below 
the point of the Great Bend. He probably kindled his 
camp fire on the south shore, though he makes no specific 
statement to that effect. 

On Tuesday, October 30, Washington continued 
down-stream noting the horseshoe-shaped lowland on 
the south side of the river. On this date he included a 


*Guy-Harold Smith, “Washington’s Camp Sites on the Ohio River,” 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. 41, 1932, p. 8. Also 
see insert map. 
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note about the bottom in which they camped the night 
before. He wrote, “The upper part of the bottom we 
Incampd in was an exceeding good one, but the lower 
part rather thin Land and covered with Beach; in it is 
some clear Meadow Land and a Pond or Lake. This 
bottom begins just below the Rapid at the point of the 
Great Bend, from whence a N. N. Wt. course woud an- 
swer to run a parrallel to the next turn of the River.” 
If Washington camped on the Ohio side of the river a 
small circular bottom on the north side could not have 
been described in the terms used by Washington. It 
seems quite obvious that he was describing the bottom 
lands on the southwest side of the river, though the bot- 
tom does not extend quite to the point of the Great Bend. 
The pond or lake referred to cannot be identified on the 
modern topographic map of the area. He noted that a 
north-north west line from the point of the Great Bend 
would run parallel to the river to where a southward 
turn of the stream would again cross his line. 

Washington continued his journey to the Kanawha 
River which he ascended, but we are not concerned here 
with the details of his explorations of the lands in the 
territory adjacent to Point Pleasant at the junction of 
the Kanawha and Ohio Rivers. 

It was on Sunday, November 4, that Washington be- 
gan his up-stream journey. The night before he had 
camped for a second time at Point Pleasant. The bot- 
tom lands along the southeast side of the Ohio River and 
above the mouth of the Kanawha are not described with 
complete accuracy, but his course up-stream can be 
charted with reasonable certainty. For this date he 
wrote, “After passing these Hills (which may run on 
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the River near a Mile), there appears to be another 
pretty good Bottom on the East side. At this place we 
met a Canoe going to the Illinoies with Sheep, and at this 
place also, that is, at the end of the Bottom from the 
Kanhawa, just as we came to the Hills, we met with a 
Sycamore abt. 60 yards from the River of a most extra- 
ordinary size, it measuring (3 feet from the Gd.) 45 feet 
round, lacking two Inches, and not 50 yards from it was 
another 31.4 round (3 feet from the Gd. also.) 

“The 2d Bottom hinted at the other side (that is the 
one lying above the Bottom that reaches from the Kan- 
hawa is that taken notice of the 30th Ulto., to lye in 
the shape of a Horse shoe, and must from its situation 
and quantity of level Ground be very valuable, if the 
Land is but tolerably good. 

“After passing this bottom and abt. a Mile of Hills, 
we entered into the 3d Bottom and Incampd. This bot- 
tom reaches within about half a Mile of the Rapid at the 
point of the Great Bent.” 

Washington designated the horseshoe-shaped _ bot- 
tom as the second bottom above the mouth of the Kan- 
awha. There certainly can be no doubt in the identifi- 
cation, for there is only one area along this part of the 
Ohio which could be so described. On the 30th of Oc- 
tuber he noted that “In about 2 Miles we came to the 
head of a bottom (in the shape of a horse Shoe) which 
I judge to be about 6 Miles rd; the beginning of the bot- 
tom appeared to be very good Land, but the lower part 
(from the Growth) did not seem so friendly. An east 
course from the lower end woud strike the River again 
above, about the beging. of the bottom.” 

On his down-stream journey Washington stated that 
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this bottom in the shape of a horseshoe begins two miles 
below his camp of October 29. If he camped five miles 
below the point of the Great Bend, as previously pointed 
out, the distance to the beginning of the horseshoe bend 
is nearly six miles. Since there can be little doubt about 
the identification of this bottom we must conclude that 
Washington was uncertain about the distance when he 
came to write his journal for the 30th of October. 


This bottom is without doubt the second one above 
the mouth of the Kanawha according to Washington’s 
numbering. The next bottom is the third where the 
party camped for the night. This certainly is the bot- 
tom just below the Great Bend even though the flat land 
along the south shore does not reach “within about half 
a Mile of the Rapid at the Point of the Great Bent.” 
Since Washington made his journey it is barely possible 
that this great bend of the Ohio River has cut away a 
small portion of the up-stream end of the lowland. This 
hypothesis can hardly be entertained, for the river now 
flows in a distinct channel or valley below the adjacent 
bottoms, so the course of the river has changed very lit- 
tle since Washington’s time. 

The record for Monday, November 5, is particularly 
significant in any discussion of the question as to 
whether Washington actually took a short cut across 
the Great Bend. His journal begins, “I set of the Canoe 
with our Baggage and walked across the Neck on foot 
with Captn. Crawford, distant according to our walking 
about 8 Miles, as we kept a strait course under the Foot 
of the Hills, which run about So. Et. and was two hours 
and a half walking of it.” From the expression “ 
walked across the Neck . . .” it has become a tradition 
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Map of the Great Bend of the Ohio River and adjacent territory showing 
the bottom lands and the low plateau. Washington’s journey on foot 
across the bottom below the Great Bend is shown by a heavy 
broken line. The small circles show the location of several 
camp sites used by Washington and his party on the Ohio 
River journey in the autumn of 1770. (Base for this 
sketch map was furnished by Professor 
C. E, Sherman). 
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that Washington walked across the Great Bend, but this 
interpretation can hardly be maintained in the face of 
additional evidence from the journal. Cook in his little 
book entitled Washington's Western Lands states 
that Washington probably camped above New Haven, 
West Virginia, near the mouth of Broad Creek. He con- 
tinues by noting that “On Monday morning, the fifth, 
some of the party proceeded up the river while Wash- 
ington, in company with Captain Crawford, landed on 
the Ohio shore, perhaps below the mouth of Tupper’s 
Run. Following the hills, the two men walked across the 
Big Bend, a distance of about eight miles. It would seem 
that the boat was again boarded above the present Rip- 
ley Landing and that the party encamped for the night 
near Towhead Island.” * 

With this interpretation of Washington’s course the 
present writer does not agree. Washington does not 
mention crossing the river, nor is it necessary to con- 
clude that the neck of the land across which he walked 
lies within the curve of the Great Bend. 

Washington usually referred to the narrow flat 
lands along the river as bottoms, and, as already sug- 
gested, he noted their relationship to the hills. On Oc- 
tober 20, the day of the beginning of his descent of the 
Ohio River, he recorded in his journal that the bottoms 
occur alternately with the hills on each side of the river, 
and added that “the Hills on one side being opposite to 
the bottoms on the other.” In at least one other place he 
used the term “neck” in referring to a strip of bottom 
land along the river. On Saturday, October 27, Wash- 


‘Roy Bird Cook, Washington’s Western Lands, Strasburg, Virginia, 
1930, pp. 27-28, 
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ington, continuing his journey down stream from his 
camp site at the mouth of Duck Creek, four miles above 
Marietta, Ohio, passed the mouth of the Muskingum 
and continued on to the mouth of the Little Kanawha. 
After referring to the rich lands along this latter sream 
he observed that “. . . the Country from hence quite up 
to the 3 Islands,’ level and in appearance fine; the River 
(Ohio) running round it in the nature of a horse shoe, 
forms a Neck of flat Land wch. added to that run’g up 
to the 2d long reach (aforementioned) cannot contain 
less than 50,000 Acres in view.” The curve referred to 
is far from resembling that at the Great Bend. Asa 
matter of fact this curve is not shaped like a horseshoe 
but resembles in form the one formed by the Ohio River 
from the rapids at the point of the Great Bend to his 
camp site of November 4. The object of this extended 
discussion has been to indicate that a “neck of land” as 
used by Washington does not mean necessarily the nar- 
row neck produced by a river doubling sharply back in 
a meander-like curve. 

Referring again to Washington’s record for No- 
vember 5 we note that he and Captain Crawford walked 
about eight miles in a southeasterly direction at the base 
of the hills, and it required two and a half hours to make 
the journey. If Washington had been on the north side 
of the river a southeasterly course across the Great Bend 
would not coincide with a course at the base of the hills. 


Continuing his journal we read that “This is a good 
Neck of Land the Soil being generally good; and in 
places very rich. Their is a large proportion of Meadow 
Ground, and the land as high, dry, and Level as one 


* About 16 miles above the mouth of the Muskingum River. 
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coud wish. The growth in most places is beach inter- 
mixed with walnut, etca., but more especially with Pop- 
lar (of which there are numbers very large.) The Land 
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A sketch map showing Washington’s walk across the bottom at the mouth 
of Captina Creek. This is the only important excursion which 
Washington made on Ohio territory. 


toward the upper end is black oak, and very good; upon 
the whole a valuable Tract might be had here, and I 
judge the quantity to be about 4000 Acres.” This account 
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agrees substantially with his observations on the same 
area on Tuesday, October 30. On that date he recorded 
that “The upper part of the bottom we Incampd in was 
an exceeding good one, but the lower part rather thin 
Land and covered with Beach; in it some clear Meadow 
land and a Pond or Lake.” This last named feature 
cannot be identified on modern maps. 

The last paragraph of Washington’s entry for No- 
vember 5 is particularly pertinent in connection with this 
walk overland away from the river. “After passing this 
Bottom and the Rapid, as also some Hills wch. jut pretty 
close to the River, we came to that Bottom before re- 
markd., the 29th ulto; which being well described, there 
needs no further remark except that the Bottom within 
view appears to be exceeding rich; but as I was not out 
upon it, I cannot tell how it is back from the River. A 
little above this Bottom we Incamped, the afternoon be- 
ing rainy, and night wet.” 

Washington after passing this bottom and the rapids 
came to some hills close to the river. This fits almost ex- 
actly what he would have met with along the south side 
of the river. If he had taken a short cut across the 
Great Bend he would have missed the rapids. In his 
diary which he entitled “Where and how my time is 
Spent” the brief entry, ““Walk’d across a Neck of Land 
to the Rapid and Incampd about Miles above it” is a 
bit of confirming evidence. He could not have walked 
across the neck of land on the north side and reached the 
rapids and held a course at the base of the hills. The 
writer is forced to the conclusion that Washington did 
not cross the Great Bend on Ohio territory but made his 
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eight-mile walk along the bottom on the West Virginia 
shore. 

On a map recently published in The George Wash- 
ington Atlas® this doubted walk across the Great Bend 
on November 5 is shown as the only place where Wash- 
ington set foot in Ohio territory except where he walked 
from camp to canoe on the occasions when he camped on 
the Ohio side of the river. From his entry of November 
14 in the journal which has been partially mutilated a 
fragmented sentence reads as follows: “About 2 or 3 
Miles below . . . [Capte] ning I got out (on the West 
side) [and wal]kd through a Neck of as good [land] as 
ever I saw, between that and . . . k; the Land on the 
Hillsides. . .s rich as the bottoms; than. . . nothing can 
exceed, the bottom. . . the mouth of Captening appears 


. .. [to be of] equal goodness with the one below.” 
There is very little strictly flat land just below the mouth 
of the Captina Creek but this is certainly the area 
through which Washington walked. How far he con- 
tinued on foot before he camped for the night we cannot 
be sure but from his entry for the following day it ap- 
pears that he may have walked at least a mile above the 
mouth of the Captina.’. On November 15, the day after 
Washington examined the lands above and below the 
Captina Creek he wrote in his journal, “The canoe set 
of [at su|nrise, as I did to view that. . . opposite to the 
Mouth of Pipe Creek.” In this statement it appears that 
he crossed over to examine the bottom on the east side 
of the Ohio River. 


"Smith, Op. cit., p. 15. See insert map also. 


“Lawrence Martin, Editor, The George Washington Atlas, U. S. 
Bicentennial Commission, Washington, D. C., 1932. Plate 31. 
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From the foregoing remarks there are two signifi- 
cant conclusions so far as Ohio is concerned. First, 
Washington did not cross the Great Bend, but walked 
along the hills and across a bottom on the West Virginia 
shore below the point of the Great Bend; and, second, 
Washington did make one short journey along the Ohio 
side of the river near the mouth of Captina Creek in ad- 
dition to the short walks from tent to canoe on the few 
nights when he camped on the Ohio shore. 
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REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By Tue Epitor 


COPE: MASTER NATURALIST. The Life and Letters 
of Edward Drinker Cope, with a Bibliography of His Writings 
Classified by Subject. A Study of the Pioneer and Foundation 
Periods of Vertebrate Palaeontology in America. By Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, Senior Geologist, U. S. Geological Survey; 
Honorary Curator, Department of Vertebrate Palaeontology, 
American Museum of Natural History. With the co-operation 
of Helen Ann Warren [and others]. Illustrated with Drawings, 
and Restorations by Charles R. Knight under the Direction of 
Professor Cope. 1931. (Princeton University Press,) Prince- 
ton, N. J. (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press.) 740 pp. $5.00. 


REVIEWED BY WILLIAM HARPER DAVIS 


American biography and the history of natural sci- 
ence are both distinctly enriched by the publication of 
this extensive and really adequate Life of one of the 
country s—and of the world’s — greatest naturalists 
and natural philosophers. The idiosyncratic quality, 
variety, and abundance of the subject’s genius are cap- 
tured and exhibited for the reader with remarkable skill 
and gratifying success. The book is the outgrowth of 
years of knowledge and experience of general and spe- 
cial studies, and figures against a uniquely suitable 
background of familiarity alike with Cope and with the 
field — or fields — of his labors. 

Cope visited Ohio as a naturalist and fossil hunter 
as early as 1865, when 25 years of age, working for the 
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Illinois and Ohio State Geological Surveys and reporting 
the coal measures of the State, in which he found his first 
fossil, the amphibian Amplibamus grandiceps, which ap- 
parently awakened his serious interest in vertebrate pa- 
leontology, the pursuit of which was destined to become 
fis major passion and occupation, after a productive 
period of the original study of living batrachians and 
reptiles, to which however, he repeatedly returned. In 
this and other connections, Ohio figures not inconspicu- 
ously in the record of Cope’s achievement. Several pa- 
pers appeared on “New Batrachia and [Fishes from the 
Coal Measures of Linton, Ohio,” in 1873 and after. 


CELEBRATION OF WASHINGTON’S JOURNEY DOWN THE 
OHIO IN 1770 


On October 20, 1770, George Washington and seven 
men in a large rowboat, followed by a canoe and two 
Indians, started down the Ohio River from Pittsburgh 
on a voyage of exploration. They reached the mouth 
of the Great Kanawha River October 31. On Novem- 
ber 4 they started on their return voyage. They reached 
Mingo Town (Mingo Junction) November 17. Here 
they remained until November 20, when the party left 
the large boat and proceeded overland to Pittsburgh 
where they arrived November 21. 

In this month, October 20, 1932, a replica of this 
voyage on the Ohio will start from Pittsburgh and pro- 
ceed down the river, stopping at the camp sites of 
Washington in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. At these points celebrations will be held. 
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The people should come forth and make this the 
climax of the George Washington Bicentennial celebra- 
tion west of the Alleghany Mountains. 


DEPRESSION 


Because of the financial depression and the curtail- 
ment of appropriations for printing, this month’s 
QUARTERLY has been reduced about two-thirds, 
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Parker, Calista, 286, 

Parker, Mary E., 288. 

Parks of Ohio, Promotion of, 155-160. 

» 911. 

Parrish, Justin, 309. 

Payne, William H., 263. 

Pearl ash, Manufacture of, 293. 

Perkins, Capt. Phineas, 297, 297n, 298. 


i 


“Personal Reminiscences of General 
Chauncey Eggleston,” 284-320. 

Peters, 33. 

Peters, Capt. William, 528. 

Pettit, William M., Reply to, 108-114. 

“Pheasant,” 2. 

Pickering, Timothy, quoted, 40. 

Pine tar in Hocking County, Ohio, 151- 
155; its uses, 154-155. 

Pioneer life in Ohio, 297-320. 

Pioneer mothers honored, 161-166. 

Pittsburgh Gazette, 102. 

“Plunder law,’’ 193. 

Population of Ohio, in 1800, 179; rapid 
growth, 179-180; effect of transporta- 
tion on, 186. 

Potash, Manufacture of, 293-294. 

Pound, Dr. Roscoe, quoted, 233n-234n. 

Preston, Capt. William, 529. 

Prince, Benjamin F., 165. 

Prior, Capt. Abner, 528. 

Process in the Transilvania Presbytery, 
100. 

“Professor Robert White McFarland’s his- 
tory of the astronomical pier at Miami 
University,”’ 321-324. 

Publications of the Ohio State Archaeolog- 
ical and Historical Society, 129-133, 
670. 


Rankin, Adam, 100-102. 

Ranney, Rufus P., quoted, 220n-221n. 
Ray, Frank, 344. 

Read, Thomas Buchanan, 89. 
Reardon, Daniel, 2. 

Reed, Lydia (Custer), 625, 627. 
Reeder, Jeremiah, 46, 48. 

Reno, Maj. Marcus A., 648. 
Researches in Anatolia: The 
Huyuk season of 1927, 126. 
“Reviews, Notes and Comments,” by the 
Editor, 115-133: ‘‘Archer Butler Hul- 
bert writes a $5000 Prize Book,” 115- 
120; “A notable Book on the Ohio 
River,” 121-123; ‘‘Randolph Abbott 
Shotwell,” 123-125; Researches in An- 
atolia, 126; “‘Schoenbrunn in Poetry,” 
126-127; “‘Marking of Grave of Alex- 
ander Berryhill, Revolutionary Pa- 
triot,” 127-128; ‘‘Early Ohio Contract 
to Teach School,’ 128-129; ‘Publica- 
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tions of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society,” 129-134; ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Robert W. McFarland’s His- 
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tory of the Astronomical Pier at Miami 
University,” 321-324; “In Memoriam’’: 
George F. Bareis, 325-336, General Ed- 
ward Orton, Jr., 337-351, George Wells 
Knight, 352-359; “New Members of 
the Board of the Ohio State Archaco- 
logical and Historical Society”: Lowry 
F. Sater, 360-361, George Bancroft 
Smith, 362-364; Cope, Master Natural- 
ist, 668-669; ‘‘Important,” 669-670; ‘‘De- 
pression,” 670. 

Rhode Island colony, Founder of, 110-112. 

Richardson, Julius M., 126-127. 

Rickoff, Andrew J., 258. 

Rightmire, Dr. George W., quoted, 349- 
350. 

Robbins, Frank E., “Introduction to Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Gen. Chauncey 
Eggleston,”’ 284-320. 

Robert W. McFarland Observatory, 324. 

Rock House, 159-160. 

Rodgers, Andrew D., III, “Franklinton at 
the Time of the Death of Lucas Sul- 
livant,”’ 167-174. 

Romans, Capt. B. ...... , quoted, 410. 

Roosevelt, Pres. Theodore, 28, 142, 229n, 

Root, Jeremiah, 296, 313. 

Rotary clubs promote Ohio parks, 159. 

“Round Grave people,” 494, 496-498. 

Ruffin, Edmund, 125. 

Ryan, Daniel J., 190. 


St. Clair, Gen. Arthur, 34, 47, 48. 

Salt industry in Ohio, 183. 

Sand Cave, Hocking County, 151-153. 

Sandham, John, 128. 

Sangerfest, 113. 

Sargent, Charles S., 581, 533-535. 

Sargent, Elizabeth (Browne), 534. 

Sargent, Emma (Worcester), 534. 

Sargent, Epes, 535. 

Sargent, Fitzwilliam, 534. 

Sargent, Gorham P., 534. 

Sargent. Jane P., 531. 

Sargent, John S., 534. 

Sargent, Judith, 535. 

Sargent, Samuel, 534. 

Sargent, Winthrop, 531, 533. 

Sargent, Winthrop VII, 531-535. 

Sargent, Winthrop VIII, 534. 

Sargent, Papers, 531-533, 543. 

Sater, John E., 361. 

Sater, Katherine (Morhart), 361. 

Sater, Lowry F., 360-361; 536; chairman 
pro tem, 537; appointed trustee, 544; 
remarks on Lincoln, 600. 
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Sater, Martha E., 361. 
Sater, Mary K., 361. 
Sater, Richard, 361. 
Satterthwaite, Linton, 476. 


Santen, 
Schillinger, Ensign William, “Journal,” 
52-85: introduction, 52-57; text of 


journal, 58-85. 
Schoch, Amanda, 326. 
Schoenbrunn—an Epic, 126. 
“‘School-book scandal,” 258. 
School Bulletin, 260. 
School Contract, Early Ohio, 128-129. 
Schoolcraft, Henry R., 481. 
Scobey, Olivia, 138. 
Scull, John, 102. 
“Second People,” 494, 497, 498. 
(Winton), 43. 
Sedam, Cornelius, 28-29, 42, 46. 
Sedam, Cornelius R., 28-50. 


Sedam, David Ziegler, 43-44; 
28-29, 46; portrait, 45. 

Sedam, Eliza, 43. 

Sedam, Hendrick R., 31. 

Sedam, Henry, 438, 44. 

Sedam, Howard, 30-32, 34, 36. 

Sedam, Jane, 43n. 

Sedam, Kate, 30, 32. 

Sedam, Maria, 43n. 

Sedam, Matthew, 28-29, 43, 44-46, 

Sedam, Nancy, 43n. 

Sedam, Nancy (Haynes), 48n. 

Sedamsville, Ohio, 30. 

Separation of church and state, 109, 111. 

Sergants, Rev. ...... 

Seward, Rev. John, 316. 

Shadock, Elias, 284. 

Shadock, Hannah (Osborn), 284. 

Shannon, Gov. Wilson, 211, 212, 212n. 

Sharp, Carolina (Eggleston) [Smith], 288. 

Sharp, John, 288. 

Sheffield, Lucy, 36. 

Sheldon, Abiel, 137. 

Sheldon, Ebenezer, 298, 299, 300. 

Sheridan, General Philip H., 642-643. 

Sherman, C. E., 661. 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 141-142, 


Shetrone, Henry C., mentioned, 106; quot- 
ed, 412; cited, 411, 451, 481, 487, 490- 
491. 

Shorts, John, 129. 

Shotwell, Randolph Abbott, 123-125, 

Shreve, Capt. Henry M., 122. 

Shufer, John, 129. 

Shultis, William C., 164. 


mentioned, 
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Sibley, W. G., “Old Ohio River Steam- 
boat Days,” 86-97. 

Siebert, William H., 128. 

Sims, Eli, 128. 

Sims, Raymond L., 335. 

Sitting Bull, 629. 

Slager, A. L., 165. 

Slinghoff, Rev. Paul, 335. 

Smith, Carolina (Eggleston), 288. 

Smith, Fannie, 165. 

Smith, George B., 362-364. 

Smith, Guy-Harold, ‘‘Washington’s Camp 
Sites on the Ohio River,” 1-19, 25; 
“George Washington at the Great 
Bend of the Ohio River,” 655-667. 

Smith, Holly (Denney), 364. 

Smith, Lathrop, 288. 

Smith, Lewis R., 362. 

Smith, Martha, 244. 

Smith, Martha C., 364. 

Smith, Mary (John), 362. 

Smith, Thomas, 315. 

Snow, Franklin, 310. 

Society of the Cincinnati, Birth of, 32. 

Sollenberger, Daniel, 128. 

S. A. R. Ohio society, Aim of, 127; marks 
patriot grave, 127-128. 

Southey, Robert, quoted, 112. 

Spahr, George, 341. 

Spencer, Anna, 290n. 

Spencer, Brainard, 290, 290n, 309. 

Spencer, George, 290, 290n 

Spencer, John, 290. 

Spencer, Susannah (White), 290. 

Springfield, Site of Ohio’s Madonna of 
the Trail, 164, 165. 

Starling, Sarah, 170-171. 

State institutions, Governor 
work for, 146. 

Statistics of the West, 122. 

Statue of General Custer, Unveiling of, 
632-633. 

Statues, in honor of pioneer mothers, 162- 
163. 

Steuben, Gen. Frederick von, 32, 33, 35n. 

Stevenson, William, 128. 

Stewart, James H., 103. 

Stockbridge Indians, 291-292. 

Stoddard, Paul W., ““The Economic Prog 
ress of Ohio, 1800-1840,” 176-194. 

Stone, Ethan, 47. 

Story Mound, 451. 

The Stream of Empire, 96. 

294, 

Strong, (Gordon), 294. 


Harmon’s 


Index 


Strong, Lt. Col. David, 528. 

Sugar manufacture, 298, 310-311, 317-319. 
Sullivan, Samuel, 128. 

Sullivant, Joseph, 171. 

Sullivant, Lucas, 167-174. 

Sullivant, Michael, 171. 

Sullivant, Sarah (Starling), 170-171. 
Sullivant, William, 171. 

Suydam, Sydam. See Sedam. 
Symmes, Judge John C., 31, 48, 50. 


Tallman, Mrs. V. B., 329, 335. 
Tar Hollow, Ohio, 153. 

Tar Kiln Cemetery, 153. 

Tax bill, One per cent, 146-147. 
Taylor, Capt. James, 530. 
Taylor, Martha (Lamb), 296n. 
Taylor, Sally, 287. 

Taylor, Samuel, 296n. 

Taylor, Samuel, Jr., 296n. 
Taylor, Sarah (Jagger), 296n. 
Tecumseh, 104, 107. 

Ten Eyck, Capt. Jacob, 32. 
Tener, Gov. John K., 534. 
Terry, Gen. Alfred H., 647-648. 
Text-books, Free, 261. 

Thomas, Cyrus, 453 et seq. 
Thompkins, Alexander, 240. 


Thompson, Dr. W. O., on Gen. Orton, 
343-347. 

Thomson, Charles, 127. 

Thomson, Rachel, 127. 

Thorne, Judge George H., 127. 

Three Years in Battle and Three in Fed- 
eral Prisons, 123-125. 

Tinsley, Capt. Sam, 528. 

Tobey, Mrs. Walter L., 165. 

Tomlinson, A. B., 454. 

Tooth of horse, 492. 

Tracy, Joseph T., 158. 

Transilvania Presbytery, 
99-100. 

Transportation in Ohio, Development of, 
186-194. 

Trial of Adam Rankin, 
100-102. 

Truman, Judge Harry, 165. 


A Process in, 


Narrative of, 


United States vs. Trans-Missouri Freight 
Association, 141-142. 


Vallandigham, Clement L., quoted, 206n- 
207n, 209n-210n, 212, 212n. 
Van Rensselear, Capt. Solomon, 530. 
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Waffle, Lafayette, 248. 

313. 

Waite, Morrison R., quoted, 225n-226n. 
Wales, Motto of, 113. 

Walker, Sears C., 322. 

War of 1812, 304-307. 


War of 1812, Officers and soldiers of, 
mentioned in Schillinger’s Journal: 


& 

Armstrong, Capt. J. ......, 64, 66, 80, 
83. 

Bailey, James, 73. 


Benagh, Capt. G. R., 70, 76 et seq. 
Bradbury, Sgt. Jacob, 73 et seg. 
Briar, Capt. Samuel, 83. 

Briggs, William, 74. 

Bristo, Henry, 78. 

Broadwell, Sgt. Baxter, 61, 68, 81. 


Campbell, James, 62, 66. 

Crist, Moses, 62. 

» 59. 

> , 60 et seq. 
Dearborn, Gen. Henry, 76. 
Duchouquet, F. , & 
, 69, 71, 72. 

Garret, Cast, 58. 


Gaston, Robert, 62. 
Goldworthy, William, 59. 
Grey, Capt. 
Hamilton, Capt. ... 62, 66, 68. 
Hamilton, John, 68. 


Harrison, Gen. William H., 52-53 et 


seq. 

Hatfield, Capt. ..... oe 
Heaton, Maj. ......... 
Hosbrook, Capt. Daniel, 69 et seq. 
Jenkison, Maj. » 7. 

Job, Archibald R., 69. 


Johnson, Corp. William, 81. 
, 60, 61 et seq. 
Kerchard, 
Kercheval, Maj. .. ......, 64, 75, 80. 
Leason, Lieut. Richard L., 78, 
Leaton (Seaton?), Capt. ........, 75 
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, 68 et seq. 
Lodiwick, Maj. ......... » 79. 
McClosky, Capt. ......... 
McGaughey, Ens. .. ......, 69. 
Manary, Capt. ......... , 62. 
Markland, Ens, ......... , 64, 78, 82. 
Milliken (or Milligan), Maj. ...... “ 
15, 76, 79. 
, 62, 63. 


Murray, Charles, 74, 76-77. 
Neugent, Charles, 79. 

Nevil, William, 66, 73, 76. 
Norris, James, 73, 74, 85. 


, 68 et seq. 
Piatt, J. H., 76. 

Price, ove 70. 
» 

, 60, et seq. 

South, Peter, 76. 

Strickland, M. ....... ca 
Swing, Sat. 68. 
76. 
Tiberghein, Leo, 62, 80. 

Tweed, Bas, & 
Voorhees, Maj. ......... » 63. 
Wallace, ........ % 

Westerfield, Peter, 76. 

Whelan, Sgt. ......00. , 80, 81, 83. 


Wingate, Gen. John, 66, et seq. 
Wright, Zephaniah, 64. 


Ward, Adelaide, 287. 
» 318. 


Washington, General George, his journey 
to Ohio, 1-27: its objects, 1; his com- 
panions, 2; map of camp sites, 2; his 
journal of the trip, 3-19; his interest 
in the Ohio country, 20-27; a mother’s 
influence, 20; his first military title, 
22; his first purchases of land, 22; 
the “‘Message to Garcia,” 22-23; in the 
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French and Indian War, 23; his in- 
terest in western lands, 23-24; begins 
his explorations in Ohio country, 24- 
25; proposes system of water trans- 
portation, 26; his faith in the Ohio 
country, 26; the projected pageant, 
27; foresight of Washington, 187. 

Washington, Lawrence, 21-22. 

Washington’s journey on the Ohio, Map 
of, 2. 

“Washington’s Camp Sites On the Ohio 

River,” 1-19; objects of the journey, 1; 

names of his party, 2; the map, 2; 
the journal, 3-19; a similar journey 
to camp sites planned, 669-670. 

Watson, David K., 198n, 199n. 

Wattertom, » 314. 

Watts, J. W., 239. 

Wayne, Gen. Anthony, %, 35, 36. 

Weaver, Conrad, 128. 

Welsh naticnal motto, 113. 

Westenhaver Mound, 410, 411. 

Western Christian Advocate, quoted, 157. 

Western Reserve Eclectic Institute, 248- 
249, 

Western Spy, quoted, 49. 

Wheelright, John, 108-109; 112. 

White, Gov. “George Arm- 
strong Custer,” 651-654. 

White, M. T. H., quoted, 39-40. 

White, Susanna, 2%m. 

“The White Collar Line,” 95. 

Who’s Who on the Ohio River and its 
Tributaries: a review, 121-123. 

Wickersham, Jacob, 239. | 

Wiggins, Lida Keck, “Ohio’s Madonna of 
the Trail,’’ 161-166, 

Wilberforce University, 
of, 106-107. 

Wiley, William, 129. 

Williams, J. S., 519. 

Willing, Charles, 240, 

Willing, Mary, 240. 

Willoughby, Charles C., cited, 489. 

Wilmington Mound, 416, 472-473, 480. 

Wilmington tablet, 480, 482, 484, 

Winchell, .......... , 311, 

Winchell, Carolina, 311. 

Winchell, Deborah, 137, 

“Winthrop Sargent, VII,” 531-535. 

, 43. 

Winton, Matthew, 43. 


George, 632; 


A warm friend 


Woodmansee, Judge D. D., 165, 
Woodward, Ann, 243. ~ 
Wooffendale, Robert, 128. 
Woolford, Bessie (H........ >), 1% 
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Worcester, Emma, 534. Yeatman, Griffin, 43. 

Workmen’s Compensation Bill, 144-146. Yeatman, Henry, 43. 

Worth, Gorham, quoted, 46-47. 

Wright, Abigail (Harmon), 138. Ziegler, Capt. David, 33-36, 49-50. 
Wyrick, David, 472. Ziegler, Lucy (Sheffield), 36. 


Zimmerman, Carrie M., 165. 
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Accessions: Books and pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, &c, increased number, 541-543, 
597; letters, lantern slides, 542, 598; 
newspapers, 543; court dockets, 543; 
gifts to Museum, 542, 558-563. 

Adams County Historical Society, 565. 

Aked, Dr. Charles F., quoted, 604-607. 

Alaskan Eskimo articles, Gift of, 555. 

Allen, Carrie M., 560. 

Allen County Historical Society, 565. 

Andrews, Sherlock J., 621. 

Anthony, Gen. Charles, 577. 

Art panels, 557. 

Ashland County Historical Society, 565. 

Auditor, Report of, 550-551. 

Ayers, E. M., 565. 


Ballentine, G. L., 563. 

Bareis, George F., death of, 544; memo- 
rial of, 568-570; mentioned, 553. 

Bareis, Helen, 536, 568. 

Barnhart, Harold A., 560, 562. 

Barton, Dr. William E., cited, 605. 

Bascom, Philip P., 536. 

Bates, Edward, 619. 

Beaton, Ralph H., 557. 

Beecher, Henry W., 614. 

Beginnings of Literary Culture in the 
Ohio Valley, Revision of, 541-542, 597. 

Belmont County Historical Society, 566. 

Black, Glenn A., 537. 

Bradford, Gov. William, 572. 

Brenneman, Merlin, 561. 

Brenner, Harry A., 575, 576. 

Brown-Logan-Kenton monument, 566. 

Browne, Elizabeth T., 534. 

Bryant, William Cullen, 614. 

Budget, Curtailed, 540-541, 552. 

Business agent, Work of, 557. 


Caldwell, F. C., 536, 553. 
Carlisle, John F., 536, 568; seconds m- 
tions, 537, 539. 


Carter, Dr. Clarence E., 543. 

Cartter, David K., 619, 

Charles, Homer, 536. 

Charles, Mrs. Homer, 537. 

Clark, Harold T., 557, 568. 

Clark County Bar Association, 575-582. 

Clark County Historical Society, 566. 

Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 
557. 

Clevenger, Olive, 554. 

Climate, Influence of, 608-609. 

Cloture, Origin of, 579. 

Cole, John M., 575. 

Collins, Clem V., 575. 

Columbus chapter, D. A. R., 561. 

Columbus Horticultural Society, 555. 

Conant, Roger, 556-557. 

Cooper, Myers Y., 617-618. 

Cooper Union speech of Lincoln, 612-616; 
compared with Webster’s Reply to 
Hayne, 616. 

Cope, Margaret P., 586, 553. 

Crawford, Captain Jack, 612. 


D. A. R., Columbus chapter, 561. 
Davis, Golden C., 575. 
Davis, Harold E., 537, 565-566. 
Delegates by proxy, 618-619. 
Dennis, Jerry, 536. 
Dial, George S., 575. 
Director of Society, Annual Report, 552- 
Dolores Cameron Venable Collection, 541- 
542; 596-599. 
Donors to Museum or Library, &c. 
Busch, J. E., 559. 
Charles, Homer, 562. 
Cline, Margaret P., 562. 
Columbus Horticultural Society, 555. 
Craig, J. F., 563. 
Creek, Earl, 561. 
D. A. R. Sarah Copus chapter, 563. 
Davenport, H. 561. 
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Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co., 559. 

Dryer, Mrs. O. D., 561. 

East, William J., 560. 

Elderkin, Roland, 562. 

Estis, Walter, 561. 

Fisher, Dudley, Sr., 558, 563. 

Fox, Mrs. A. E., 563. 

Freeman, Col. George D., 562, 

Funk, Mrs. C. M, 561 

Garber, C M, 554 

Gragg, J R., 560. 

Hall China Co., 561. 

Harper, Dr. W. H., 559. 

Howe, Frank H., 542, 560. 

Ichler, Joseph and Annette, Heirs of, 
561. 

International Harvester Co., 559. 

Kearns, O. R., 561. 

Keever, Dudley, 559. 

Kemper, W. H., 560. 

Klippart, Josephine, 559. 

Knittle, Earl, 560. 

Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co., 562. 

Long, Col. Frank, 561. 

Lorberg, H. A., 561. 

McIntosh, Henry P., 559. 

McKinnon, Mrs. W. S., 559. 

Marble Cliff Quarries Co., 555. 

Mark, Clara, 560. 

Middlesworth, Mrs. Adell, 561. 

Miller, Frank S., 559. 

Miller, Maj. J. R., 562. 

Monypeny, Eliza, Estate of, 562. 

Moon, M’Della, 559. 

Morris, Hattie E., 560. 

Nihart, W. F., 562. 

Nonnenmacher, W. J., 558. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Assoc., 555. 

Ohio State Univ. Dept. of Architec- 
ture, 559. 

Paddock, Wendell, 560. 

Potters, Leigh, 563. 

Priddy, R. R., 562. 

Reasoner, C. F., 562. 

Rice, Dr. C. E., 542. 

Richards, W. D., 563. 

Riddell, Mrs. Ida M. D., 559. 

Ridgeway, L., 562. 

Rockhold, Charles, 561. 

Sarah Copus chapter, D. A. R., 563. 

Schiefer, H. V., 563. 

Schneider, George, 559. 

Schneider, Philip, 560. 

Schultz, W. J., 561. 

Sells, F. A., 562. 


Sells, J. H., 562. 
Smith, I. E., 562. 
Spetnagel, Albert C., 561. 
Taylor Stone Co., 561. 
Thompson, C. C., Pottery Co., 562. 
Thompson, C. D., 561. 
Traxel, William, 560. 
Trimble, Rachel, 542, 562. 
Venable, Emerson, 541-542, 597-599, 
Wagner, W. A., 562. 
Waitley, George R., 559. 
Warner, Dr. Frank, 559. 
Whittaker, Dr. H. O., 560. 
Wilcox, Frank N., 555. 
Wilson, Elmer G., 560. 
Witzler, Charles, 560. 
Wolfersberger, Charles S., 559, 
Douglas, Stephen A., 607, 609-611. 
Drury, Ralph, 556. 
Dryer, Jeannette (Maholm), 536, 


Eagleson, Freeman T., 544. 

Eaton, Starling L., 557. 

Electrical equipment, Exhibit of, 553. 
Ellison, Mrs. Frank H., 537. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 614. 
Exhibits, Special, 553. 


Firearms, Curator of, 553. 

Fisher, Dudley T., Sr., at Annual Meet- 
ing, 536; contributor to Museum, 553, 
560, 563. 

Florence, Gen. George, 537. 

Florence, Mrs. George, 537. 

Foraker, Julia (Bundy), quoted, 610. 

Frazier, Frank H., 566. 


Galbraith, Dr. John, 537, 

Galbreath, C. B., at Annual meeting, 
536-537; secures Sargent papers, 531-533; 
presents Annual report, 589-545; ac- 
knowledges aid of Sen. W. G. Nickels 
and Gov. White in restoring vetoed 
positions, 540. 

Galbreath, Mrs. C. B., 586. 

Garber, Clark M., 555, 560. 

Garfield Centennial Celebration, 565. 

Garner, Josephine, 536. 

Geiger, Frank W., 575. 

Gifts to Library: Venable Collection, 541- 
542; Rice Collection, Howe library, 
542; Dockets of justinces of the peace, 
543. 

Gifts to Museum: Landscape gardening, 
555; gifts accessioned, 558-563. 

Glacial Groove tract, 540, 557, 
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Gnadenhutten Historical Society, 567. 
Goldman, Robert P., 537, 544, 551. 
Goodman, J. C., 536, 558. 

Goodrich, Aaron, 620. 

Goodwin, Howard R., 536, 557. 
Gordon, Robert B., 556. 

Goslin, Robert, 555. 

Gray, Lawrence, 537. 

Greeley, Horace, 617-621. 

Greene County Historical Society, 566, 
Greenman, Emerson F., 537, 555. 
Gruen Watch Co., 562. 

Guthe, Dr. Carl E., 537, 583-595. 


Halstead, Murat, 620. 

Hambleton, James C., 554. 

Hampden, Walter, 599. 

Harner, Jacob M., 575. 

Hay, John, 611. 

Hayes, Webb C., II, 568. 

Heightshoe, Walter E., 553. 

Heintz, M. G., 536. 

Henderson, Dr. J. M., 536, 553, 

Hinchley, Clyde W. S., 560. 

Hiram Historical Society, 566. 

Historical activities in Ohio, Report on, 
564-567. 

Historical Collections, 541. 

History Society of Northwestern Ohio, 
565. 

Holland, Josiah G., 611. 

Horst, John B., 536. 

Hosterman, A. D., 586, 

Howe, Frank, 542. 

Howe, Henry, 542. 


I would live it again, quoted, 610. 
Inscription Rock, Kelley’s Island, 557. 
Insects, Work with, 556, 


James, John H., 533, 536. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 560. 

Johnson, Arthur C., Sr., 537-538. 

Johnson, J. W., 536. 

Jones, Charles A., Address on Lincoln, 
599, 602-622. 

Jones, Mrs. Howard, 537. 

Journal of the Northwest Territory, 543. 


Keifer, Eliza (Stout), 577. 

Keifer, Horace, 577. 

Keifer, Joseph, 576. 

Keifer, Gen. Joseph Warren, Memorial 
of, 568, 572-582. 

Keifer, Joseph Warren, Jr., 577. 

Keifer, Margaret E., 577. 


| Keifer, Mary (Smith), 576. 
Keifer, William W., 577. 
Kinney, Coates, 542, 599. 

Knight, Dr. George W., 571-572. 
Knight, Robert G., 560. 

Krumm, Frances, 537. 

Kunkle, Albert H., 575. 


Lamon, Ward, 611. 

Landscape gardening, 555, 

Lantern slides, 542. 

Lee, E. M., 587. 
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